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(a, Viviparous Lizard—Zootoca vivipara. 


CURIOSITIES OF BRITISH NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


LizarpDs. 


How unfortunate are persons who entertain unfounded 
prejudices against those animals commonly called rep- 
tiles, and how reprehensible is the conduct of those 
who inculcate in children a disgust or aversion towards 
the “creeping things” of earth, which the ignorant 
have ever been ready to torment, because they like 
them not, though “the reason why, they cannot tell.” 
Tt is not only in the soaring bird upborne on vigorous 
wings, in the colossal elephant, in the noble horse, or 
patient camel, that wisdom in creation is displayed, 
ut also, and equally, in the smallest, and, as they are 
often termed, the most insignificant of the animal 
kingdom. Happily the day is passed when it was 
deemed the sign of a weak or puerile mind to inquire 
into the habits, instincts, and organization of such 
creatures, and the shafts of misdirected irony were un- 
sparingly launched at the naturalists, whose labours 
were slighted or neglected, as unworthy serious atten- 
tion. There yet, however, remains much ignorance, 
for long-rooted errors are not all at once to be eradi- 
cated, which the spread of science only will remove ; 
we have, for example, heard it asserted again and again 
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c, Blindworm—Anguis fragilis.} 


that the blindworm is poisonous, and we know a gen- 
tleman living in the country who affirms and believes 
that one of his servant-men died in consequence of a 
bite from that reptile, with the outward characters of 
which he is well acquainted, but respecting the real 
nature and disposition of which he is totally mistaken ; 
nor will any argument convince him that it is not ve- 
nomous, because, as he fancies, he has had proof posi- 
tive of the contrary. To the little lizard we have 
heard the same properties attributed, and well do we 
know how difficult it is to dispossess the mind of a pre- 
judice early imbibed, though utterly indefensible. 

We here introduce a group of British Lizards to the 
notice of our readers, and trust that our remarks upon 
them may prove not altogether uninteresting. The 
Lizards, or Sauria (Saipog, a lizard) constitute a nume- 
rous assemblage, which throng the warmer regions of 
the globe, where they tenant woods, waters, moulder- 
ing ruins, plains, and deserts. It is in those regions 
that the most vividly coloured, the most strange in 
aspect, and the largest and most formidable exist ; it 
is there that the crocodile, or caiman, lurks among the 
reeds, or lashes the river as he darts along in chace of 
his finny prey; and it is there that multitudes of the 
smaller tribes invade even the dwellings of man, and 
lurk in the recesses of his habitation. As we leave these 
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latitudes, the nursery and stronghold of the reptile 
race, and advance northwards, we soon arrive at the 
outskirts, so to — of their diminishing numbers, 
and in the boreal realms perceive that we have passed 
the border-line of their geographical extension. In 
our island, for example, we have only two acknow- 
Jedged species of lizard, and the slowworm (Anguis 
fragilis), which is, in fact, an intermediate form between 
the lizards and snakes, but, as we shall show, more 
nearly allied to the former. With respect to the true 
snakes, we have only two species, the Common or 
Ringed Snake (Coluber natrix, Linn.), and the Viper 
(Pelias Berus, Merrem ; Coluber Berus, Linn.). 

We need scarcely observe that the Saurian Reptiles 
are subdivided into many distinct groups, of which 
some are peculiar to America, others to the old world ; 
but of the old world forms, one only, the restricted 
Jacertine group, gives examples to our island, viz. the 
Lacerta agilis (L. stirpium, Daudin, and the Zootoca 
vivipara, Wagler). 

e true lizards are covered above by small imbri- 
cated scales ; a minute plate of bone protects the orbits 
above the eyes; the top of the head and the temples 
are covered with plates or scuta; the scales of the tail 
are Jong and narrow, and disposed in rings around it ; 
the tongue is long and forked, the under parts are 
covered with plates, and a distinct collar of scales, 
larger than those of the throat, passes across the lower 

art of the same, anterior to the base of the fore- 
imbs. A row of pores runs down the inside of each 
thigh. There are generally small teeth on the palate. 

Referring to our cut, a represents the Viviparous 
Lizard ; 5, the Sand-Lizard ; and c, the Slowworm or 
Blindworm. 

The Viviparous Lizard, Nimble Lizard, or Common 
Lizard (Zootoca vivipara, Wagler), constitutes a sub- 
genus, having no teeth on the palate. 

Thickets, heaths, sunny banks, and sheltered or- 
chards are the favourite localities of this little lizard, 
which in all its actions is graceful, prompt, and rapid. 
In certain spots they seem to abound. Walking in 
the heat of a summer's day along a sunny bank, 
covered with furze, in Berkshire, we counted more 
than a dozen, within the space of a few yards, basking 
in the rays, and probably watching for their insect 
food. We caught three or four, by cautiously surpris- 
ing and rapidly seizing them, but several, notwith- 
standing all our address, we missed, and one left its 
tail wriggling in our hand, though we used not the 
slightest violence, nor ever attempted to retain our 
hold ; it snapped, in fact, like glass, at the slightest 
touch. It was astonishing to see how rapidly, when 
alarmed, these agile little creatures gained their bur- 
rows, or disappeared from view, diving beneath the 
intertangled vegetation; they seemed gone in the 
twinkling of an eye. Not less prompt and rapid were 
they in catching their prey; the moment an insect 
came near them, or settled on a Jeaf within due dis- 
tance, their bright eyes marked it, the next instant it 
was seized and swallowed, the act was wonderfully 
quick and instantaneous. The sight of these animals 
is indeed very acute; and their hearing appears also 
to be by no means deficient; we have seen them on 
the slightest noise, on the snapping of a branch, or a 
rustle made among the leaves, dart off to their burrows, 
and after a little time cautiously make their re- 
appearance, and on the least alarm again seek refuge 
n their retreats. 

Unlike most lizards, which produce eggs covered by 
membrane, and which they deposit in the sand or in 
other places, to be hatched by the warmth of the sun, the 

resent species brings forth living young, the eggs 
being hatched while yet within the body of the parent. 


This species is therefore ovoviviparous. The mem- 
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brane covering the eggs is very thin, and the female 
in the month of June passes a great portion of the day 
basking in the sun, for the sake of the vivifying heat, 
as necessary for the exclusion of the young from the 
eggs as if they had been previously deposited in the 
sand. Itis very remarkable that one out of our two 
true lizards should be thus ovoviviparous, and one out 
of our two true snakes, viz. the viper, which brings 
forth living young, and basks in the sun that the same 
object may be accomplished. 

The number of young which the Viviparous Lizard 
produces is four or five, and are occasionally seen in 
company with their parent, but whether they are 
united together by any instinctive attachment is 
doubtful ; the probability is that they keep about the 
spot where they were born, and where the parent has 
her burrow, and remove by degrees as they increase in 
size and strength, for from their birth they are capable 
of running about, and soon begin to exercise their 
powers in the capture of prey. 

During the winter this, as well as the other British 
Lizard, hybernates, but whether its torpidity is very 
profound is not ascertained; it appears early in the 
spring, and continues active till autumn has far ad- 
vanced, when it betakes itself to its burrow. 

This species, and also the Sand-Lizard, are found in 
Ireland : with respect to the former, Mr. Bell remarks 
that on the Continent its range does not appear to be 
extensive: “It is not,” he adds, “ found in Italy, nor, I 
believe, in France, and is very probably confined in 
a great measure to our own latitude.’ M. Bibron, 
however, assures us that it exists both in France and 
Italy, and that it inhabits Germany, Switzerland, and 
Russia, as well as the British Islands, preferring 
mountain districts ; and he adds, “ M. Tschudi informs 
us that in Switzerland it frequents, in preference, the 
forests of dry pines, making its runs under the fallen 
leaves, and to these it retreats on the appearance of 
danger. Sometimes, however, it is met with in damp 
and humid forests. In France it is not so common as 
the Sand-Lizard, while in England it is the contrary.” 

The average length of the Viviparous Lizard is six 
inches; its colour and markings are subject to varia- 
tion, in general the upper parts are of an olive brown, 
with a dark brown and often interrupted line down 
the middle of the back, and a broad longitudinal band 
down each side, between which and the middle line 
are black dashes or spots. In the male the under parts 
are of a fine orange spotted with black ; in the female, 
pale olive grey. 

The Sand-Lizard (Lacerta Agilis, Linn.; L. Stir- 
pium, Daudin). This species is much larger than the 
viviparous lizard, sometimes measuring a foot in 
length; we have seen specimens upwards of seven 
inches Jong, and in the ‘ Linnzan Transactions’ an in- 
stance is adduced by the Rev. R. Sheppard, in which the 
measurement exceeded twelve inches (vol. xvi., 1802). 

It is to the Jabours of several modern naturalists that 
we owe the extrication of this lizard from much con- 
fusion, for the term agilis, applied by Linnzus to the 
present species, has n given in England to the 
viviparous lizard, and in France and Italy to the 
wall-lizard, the common lizard of those countries. 

The sand-lizard is subject to much variation of 
colour ; indeed, two varieties appear to exist : one, and 
that the most common, of a sandy brown colour, more 
or less rich, with obscure longitudinal stripes of a 
darker tint, and a lateral series of black ocellated 
spots, each with a white or yellowish dot in the centre ; 
the other variety has the upper parts of a brownish- 
green, the green being more or less decided, with the 
same general markings. ‘ 

The ordinary residence of this species is sandy heaths, 
and though less rapid in its actions than the viviparous, 
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is quick and active, and runs with considerable alert- 
ness; occasionally it may be scen basking on sunny 
banks and in verdant spots, and has been observed 
also near marshes. According to Mr. Bell, it occurs 
in the neighbourhood of Poole both on sandy heaths 
and in moist situations, and that able naturalist adds, 
“ It has been stated by a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
that the brown varieties are confined to the sandy 
heaths, the colours of which are closely imitated by 
the surface of the body, and that the green variety 
frequents the more verdant localities. Be this as it 
may, and it is a statement which at present I can 
neither confirm nor dispute, it is certain that these 
varieties mentioned by Linnzus, and seen by Miiller, 
do exist in the place I have named, and within a com- 
paratively short distance.” The Sand-Lizard is com- 
mon in France, but rare in Italy ; it isabundant in the 
middle districts of Europe, and extends as far north as 
Sweden and Denmark. It is found in Ireland. Ac- 
cording to M. Bibron, it inhabits the plains and hills, 
but never the mountains of the Continent, and gives 
preference to the margin of woods, copses, large 
gardens, and vineyards. Its retreat is a burrow 
varying in depth, worked out under a matted colligc- 
tion of herbage, or between the roots of a tree ; in this 
burrow it hybernates, having closed the entrance with 
earth and dried leaves ; and does not re-appear till the 
warm weather has returned. It feeds on insects. On 
atransient glance of this species running rags it 
might be easily mistaken for the viper, as Mr. Shep- 
pard says it was by himself, its length and the arrange- 
ment of the colours favouring the deception ; its move- 
ments indeed are serpentine; if seized whilst thus 
endeavouring to escape, it will turn and bite, and 
when captured is impatient of confinement, avoids 
observation, and ultimately dies. It is indeed ex- 
tremely timid, and, unlike the beautiful Green Lizard 
(Lacerta viridis) of Southern Europe, never can be 
rendered familiar. 

The Sand-Lizard is ovoviparous, depositing its eggs, 
to the number of fourteen or fifteen, in hollows in the 
sand, which it excavates for their reception, and then 
carefully covers them up, leaving them to be hatched 
by the rays of the sun. The young on exclusion from 
the egg are active, and lead at once an independent 
existence. 

The Slowworm, or Blindworm (Anguis fragilis). The 
passage from the lizard tribe to the serpents is through 
a gradual series of modifications, which may be re- 
garded as intermediate links of connexion. , In these 
transition forms we find the body elongated, and more 
or less snake-like, sometimes with the fore-limbs, 
sometimes with the hind-limbs wanting, and at last 
with all the limbs absent, or merely rudimentary, and 
concealed beneath the skin. In other respects, how- 
ever, they retain their Saurian characters; the jaws 
are not expansible, as in true snakes; the auditory ori- 
fice is not covered over by the skin, and the eyes more- 
over are defended by true lids, which are altogether 
wanting in snakes. To this intermediate group of 
reptiles, termed Saurophidia, that is, lizard-snakes, by 
Mr. Gray, belongs the Slowworm; which, except in 
external appearance, is far more intimately allied to 
some of the lizards than to the serpent. 

The Slowworm, as a type of the genus Anguis, may 
be thus characterized :—body and tail cylindrical and 
obtuse ; all the scales smooth, glossy, imbricate, nearly 
equal on the upper and under parts; head covered 
with nine larger plates; limbs reduced to mere rudi- 
ments beneath the skin; the meuth is small ; the teeth 
minute, none on the palate; the eyes are small but 
brilliant. 

The Slowworm is found over the greater part of 
Europe and the adjacent parts of Asia; and it is com- 
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mon in many parts of England, frequenting copses, 
orchards, old mouldering walls, and banks, where it 
delights to bask in the sun; it is a sluggish timid 
creature, and when handled, even roughly, seldom 
attempts to bite: if it does, its jaws are too small and 
feeble and its teeth too minute to inflict a wound; 
scarcely, indeed, does it make any impression, and the 
opinion that it is venomous is as absurd as it is erro- 
neous. Let those who believe it put it themselves to 
the test, examine the creature’s teeth, try their effect 
on any small animal, and not give up their common 
sense to the assertions of the ignorant. 

According to Latreille, the food of the Slowworm 
consists of worms and beetles, to which it adds frogs, 
small rats, and even toads; but this is a mistake: 
the undilatable mouth. of the slowworm is incapable 
of taking in such prey, it could no more engulf a frog 
or rat than could the Jittle viviparous lizard; it feeds 
to some extent, perhaps, on insects, but more particu- 
larly on worms and slugs, especially the latter; as was 
witnessed by Mr. George Daniel, whose account of the 
habits of the blindworm, in Mr. Bennett’s edition of 
White's ‘Selborne,’ is very interesting. “A blind- 
worm ” he writes, “that I kept alive for nine weeks, 
would when touched turn and bite, although not very 
sharply ; its bite was not sufficient to draw blood, but 
italways retained its hold until released. It drank 
sparingly of milk, raising the head when drinking. It 
fed upon the little white slug so common in fields and 
gardens, eating six or seven of them one after the 
other. It invariably took them in one position. Ele- 
vating its head slowly above its victim, it would sud- 
denly seize the slug by the middle, in the same way 
that a dog will generally seize a rat by the loins. It 
would then hold it thus, sometimes for more than a 
minute, when it would pass its prey through its jaws 
and swallow the slug head foremost. It refused the 
larger slugs, and would not touch either young frogs or 
mice. Snakes kept in the same cage took both frogs 
and mice. The blindworm avoided the water; the 
snakes on the contrary coiled themselves in a pan 
containing water which was put into the cage, and ap- 
peared to delight in it. The blindworm was a re- 
markably fine one, measuring fifteen inches in length ; 
it cast its slough while in my possession ; the skin 
came off in separate pieces, the peeling of the head 
being completed the last.” In a state of nature, how- 
ever, the cuticle, as in the snake, is shed in one entire 
everted piece. We have alluded to the brittleness of 
the tail of the viviparous lizard; the same brittleness 
characterizes the whole body of theslowworm. When 
alarmed or irritated, it forcibly contracts all its muscles, 
and breaks asunder upon the slightest attempt to bend 
it, or a trifling blow. It was from this circumstance 
that Linnzeus'gave it the name of fragilis. Like the 
other reptiles of our island, the blindworm hybernates, 
making a burrow under decayed masses of vegetation, 
in the soft earth, working its way to a considerable 
depth, the glossy smoothness of the scales facilitating 
its passage. In such burrows, Latreille assures us, it 
usually lives, coming up for the purpose of breathing, 
when it raises its head out of its hole, ready to retreat 
on the appearance of danger. Even in the winter it 
sometimes does this, though snow may be on the 
ground, if the sun be shining witha warm, though 
transient gleam. We have off€n in summer seen it 
basking in old hedge-rows, and about old crumbling 
walls : it is easily captured. 

As is the case with the viviparous lizard and the 
viper, the slowworm produces living young, the eg, 
being hatched just previously to the birth of the off- 
spring they enclosed. This takes place im June or 
July. _The young vary from six to twelve in number, 
and when first born are not two inches ry ; they soon, 
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however, become active, apd creep about in search of 
minute slugs and worms. 

It is from the smallness of its eyes that this reptile 
has received the name of blindworm ; they are, however, 
bright and quick, and defended by moveable eyelids : 
the minute teeth are slightly hooked; the tongue is 
rather broad, not very free, nor bifid, as in the snake, 
but merely notched at the tip. The general colour is 
lustrous silvery grey with a tinge of brown; a dark 
line runs along the spine, and obscure lines or rows of 
spots are carried down the sides: there is, however, 
considerable variety. The under parts are of a bluish- 
black, with white reticulations. The young are of a 
pe yellowish-grey above, black beneath; there is a 

ittle black dot on the top of the head, and another at 
the back of the head, whence a narrow black line is 
continued down the spine. 

The adults measure from twelve to fifteen inches, 
but the proportionate length of the tail part varies, 
sometimes being not half the length of the body, some- 
times nearly equalling it. This difference may in a 

reat measure depend on sex, for in the lizards the 
of the female is proportionately longer than that 
of the male. 

Such then are the two elegant lizards and the falsely 
accused slowworm, which, if we except the snakes (of 
course we do the amphibia, as the frog, newt, &c.), 
are the only reptiles indigenous in our island. In 
Guernsey it is asserted that the Green Lizard (Lacerta 
viridis) exists; but this must not be confounded with 
the green variety of the Sand-Lizard, which is a dis- 
tinct species. It is to this variety that Gilbert White, 
in his ‘ History of Selborne,’ alludes, when, speaking of 
the reptiles of our island, he says, “I remember well 
to have seen formerly several beautiful Jacerti on the 
sunny sandbanks near Farnham in Surrey; and Ray 
admits that there are such in Ireland.” The conti- 
nental Green Lizard is often brought in cages to Eng- 
land, and soon becomes familiar, taking flies from the 
hands of those to whom it is accustomed. As an in- 
mate of greenhouses it has great beauty and useful- 
ness to recommend it. 





ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XV. 


(Continued from page 302.) 
ANDREA CastTAGNo AND Luca SIGNORELLI. 


Towarps the close of the fifteenth century we find 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Magnificent, master of the 
Florentine republic, as it was still denominated, though 
now under the almost absolute power of one man, 
The mystic and spiritual school of Angelico and his 
followers no longer found admirers in the city of 
Florence, where the study of classical literature, and 
the enthusiastic admiration of the Medici for antique 
art, led to the cultivation and development of a style 
wholly different; the painters, instead of confining 
themselves to scriptural events and characters, began 
at this time to take their subjects from mythology and 
classical history: meantime, the progress made in the 
knowledge of fourm, the use of colours, and all the 
technical appliances of the art, prepared the way for 
the appearance of thos#great masters who in the suc- 
ceeding century carried painting in all its depart- 
ments to the highest perfection, and have never yet 
been sur , 

Absat’ 1060 a certain Neapolitan painter named 
Antonello da Messina, having travelled into the Nether- 
Jands, learned there from Johan v. Eyk and his scholars 
the art of managing oil-colours: being at Venice, on 
his return, he communicated the secret to a Venetian 
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painter, Domenico Veneziano, with whom he had 
formed a friendship, and who, having acquired con- 
siderable reputation, was called to Florence to assist 
Andrea di Castagno in painting a chapel in Santa Maria 
Novella. Andrea, who had been sae of Masaccio, 
was one of the most famous painters of the time, and a 
favourite of the Medici family: on the occasion of the 
conspiracy of the Pazzi, when the Archbishop of Pisa 
and his confederates were hung by the magistrates 
from the windows of the palace, Andrea was called 
upon to represent, on the walls of the Podesta, this 
terrible execution—* fit subject for fit hand ”’—and he 
succeeded so well, that he obtained the surname of 
Andrea degl’ Impiccati, which may be translated 
Andrea the hangman ; he afterwards earned a yet more 
infamous designation—Andrea the assassin. Envious 
of the reputation which Domenico had acquired by 
the beauty and brilliance of his colours, he first by a 
show of the most devoted friendship obtained his 
secret, and then seized the opportunity when he ac- 
companied Domenico one night to serenade his 
mistress, and stabbed him to the heart. He contrived 
to escape suspicion, and allowed one or two innocent 
persons to suffer for his crime, but on his death-bed, 
ten years afterwards, he confessed his guilt, and has 
been consigned to merited infamy. Very few works 
of this painter remain : four are in the Berlin Museum ; 
they are much praised by Lanzi, but, however great 
their merit, it would be difficult not to look upon them 
with horror. It is remarkable that none of them are 
a en in oil-colours, but all are in distemper, as if he 

ad feared to avail himself of the secret acquired by 
such flagitious means, and the knowledge of which, 
though not the practice, became general before his 
death (about 1477). 

In the year 1471 Sixtus IV. became pope : though by 
no means endued with a taste for art, he resolved to 
emulate the Medici family, whose example and patron- 
age had diffused the fashion, if not the feeling, through- 
out all Italy; and having built that beautiful chapel 
in the Vatican called by his name, and since celebrated 
as the Sistine Chapel, the next thing was to decorate it 
with appropriate paintings, On one side of it was to 
be represented the History of Moses; on the other, the 
History of Christ: the old law and the new law, the He- 
brew and the Christian dispensation, thus placed in con- 
trast and illustrating each other. As there were nodistin- 

uished painters at that time in Rome, Sixtus invited 
From Florence those of the Tuscan artists who had the 
greatest reputation in their native country. The first 
of these was Sandro (7.e. Alessandro) Botticelli, re- 
markable for being one of the earliest painters who 
treated mythological subjects on a small scale as deco- 
rations for furniture, and the first who made drawings 
for the purpose of being engraved : these, as well as his 
religious pictures, he treated in a fanciful, capricious 
style. Six of his pictures are in the Museum at Berlin— 
one an undraped Venus; and two are in the Louvre. 
Sandro was a pupil of the monk Fra Filippo already 
mentioned, and after his death took charge of his 
young son Filippino Lippi, who'excelled both his 
father and his preceptor, and became one of the 
greatest painters of his time: he completed the deco- 
ration of the Chapel of the Carmine at Florence, left 
unfinished by Masaccio. Another Faipier employed 
by Pope Sixtus was Luca Signorelli of Cortona, the first 
who not only-drew the human form with admirable cor- 
rectness, but, aided by a degree of anatomical know- 
ledge rare in those days, threw such spirit and ex- 

ression into the various attitudes of his figures, that 
fis great work, the frescoes of the Cathedral of Or- 
vieto, representing the Last Judgment, were studied 
and even imitated by Michel Angelo. He must have 
been a favourite of Fuseli, whose compositions fre- 
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quently remind us of the long limbs and animated, 
but sometimes exaggerated action of Signorelli. 





(Ministering Angel, by L. Signorelli, from the Chapel in the 


Duomo at Orvieto.) 





THE “GANG-SYSTEM” OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR. 


In the Reports of the Special Assistant Poor-Law 
Commissioners ‘On the Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture,’ there is an account, by Mr. 
Denison, of a practice established at Castle Acre, 
Norfolk, and which originated about seventeen years 
since, that differs so much from the general custom in 
all other parts of the kingdom, in reference to agri- 
cultural labour, as induces us to think that a short de- 
scription of it will be interesting to many of our 
readers. 

Castle Acre is surrounded by a number of parishes 
which are owned by one or two, or at most very few 

roprietors, who, in order to keep down the poor-rates, 
fave not only not built new cottages for the accommo- 
dation of labourers, but allowed the old ones to fall to 
ruin. These parishes therefore must obtain their 
labourers elsewhere. Caste Acre, on the other hand, 
is in the hands of a considerable number of proprietors, 
and builders have availed themselves of the deficiency 
of dwellings in the neighbouring parishes to obtain 
exorbitant rents for very wretched cottages, which are 
inhabited by persons who do not belong to the parish, 
but have been driven into it by the custom just men- 
tioned. At present there are in Castle Acre forty-nine 
labourers and their families who belong to the parish, 
and one hundred and three labourers with families be- 
longing to other parishes. The gang-system of em- 
ployment arose therefore from the deficiency of labour 
in the neighbouring parishes and its excess at Castle 
Acre. When ‘hands’ were wanted, they could be 
easily obtained at Castle Acre, and the object of those 
seeking employers and those requiring labourers would 
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in such a state of things be facilitated by a ‘ gangs- 
man,’ who became a middle-man between the twe 
classes. 

When the custom was once in operation, labourers 
were drawn to Castle Acre from the surrounding dis- 
tricts, in order to get work in the gangs, till at length 
that parish became, to use the expression of one of the 
overseers of the gangs, “the coop of all the scrapings 
in the county: if a man or woman do anything wrong, 
they come here, and they think by getting among them 
here they are safe.” The practice has spread to other 
places, but Castle Acre is the place where it is most 
completely established. The following is Mr. Deni- 
son’s account of the practical working of the gangs- 
man system: “ Suppose a farmer, in or near Castle 
Acre, wishes to have a particular piece of work done, 
which will demand a number of hands, he applies to a 
gang-master at Castle Acre, who contracts to do the 
work and to furnish the labour. The bargain is made 
with the gang-master, and it is then his business to 
make his bargain with the labourers. He accordingly 
gets together as many hands as he thinks sufficient, and 
sends them in a gang to their place of work. If the 
work, as usually happens, is such that it can be done 
by women and children as well as men, the gang is in 
that case composed of both sexes, and of all ages. 
They work together, but are superintended by an over- 
seer, whose business it is to see that they are steady to 
their work, and to check any bad language or conduct. 
The overseer usually goes with the gang to the place 
of work, and returns home with them when they fepve 
off for the day.” One gangsman at Castle Acre has 
one hundred persons in his employment, and four or 
five overseers, and often pays about 30/. a week in wages. 

Mr. Denison next examines both the advantages and 
disadvantages of the custom. 1. The vs ets 
his work done quickly, effectually, and cheaply. 2. The 
gang-master, prerees of being a labourer, becomes a 
master, and enjoys more influence and patronage 
amongst his own class than the ordinary employer of 
agricultural labour. So important is it to secure his 
good-will, that he adds to his profits as gang-master the 
advantages to be derived from selling necessaries to 
the members of the gang. One gang-master at Castle 
Acre keeps a flour-shop, and forces all whom he employs 
to deal with him. As to the employed, Mr. Denison 
remarks that, in the present state of Castle Acre, the 
persons who have been drawn to the place would gene- 
rally be without work but for the gang-system, by 
which “they are now enabled by great toil to earn 
some sort of livelihood.” 

The disadvantages of the practice fall entirely on the 
employed, and Mr. Denison’s statements on this point 
deserve very serious consideration. 1. The object is 
to get the largest amount of labour in a given time for 
the smallest amount of pay. The gang are made to 
work as if by the piece on their own account, whereas 
they only receive wages as day-labourers, the gang- 
master getting the extra profit which the labourer 
usually derives from piece-work, and which is some- 
times as much as 15s. aday. 2. The gang-system sub- 


jects the labourer to the chance of going through 


great labour for no pay. The gang-master, for exam- 
ple, engages to pull turnips in a field five miles off ; 
but if, on reaching the place, the weather becomes 
unfavourable, so that they cannot get upon the land, 
they have to walk there and back for nothing. In the 
ordinary state of things, on a farm some sort of in-door 
employment would be found, or, at all events, they 
would most probably receive half a day’s pay. To the 
young children the long walks are frequently worse 
than the work. It is stated that children of six years 
old sometimes have to walk five, six, or seven miles to 
their work, and then, if it rains, to walk back again 
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without earning anything, But they may even do 
some work and still be dismissed without the slightest 
remuneration ; for the day is divided into four parts, 
and if they are obliged to suspend their labour before 
any one of the four parts is completed, they get 
nothing for that part. 3. The gang-system forces 
children of very early age into premature employ- 
ment, to the neglect of school instruction. The ordi- 
nary age at which the children of an agricultural 
Jabourer begin to be of a little use is ten years, and 
they do not usually obtain permanent employment 
until two or three years later, so that they are not de- 
barred from the opportunity of attending school. But 
under the gang-system, which *s the means of 
xeeping them close at their work by strictness on the 
part of the gang-master or his overseer, “ children are 
constantly subjected to laborious work at very early 
ages, four, five, and six.” 4. The character of the 
employed is of no consequence to the gang-master, 
and hence “all sorts of characters are mixed up in the 
gang, male and female.” Idle and peetens rsons, 
whom no one would employ unless they could be kept 
under constant superintendence, naturally find a re- 
source in the gangs. The large proportion of females 
consist of grown-up girls, of whom one of the overseers 
of the gangs remarked that, “owing to ganging, 
seventy out of one hundred girls are very imprudent 
girls—prostitutes.” The Rev. R. Gurdon, of Cran- 
worth, says—*In the gangs ape will rarely see the 
married men or old people of either sex. Near me 
they generally consist of some married women, but 
more generally of single girls, from sixteen and up- 
wards; many of very dissolute characters; a few idle 
young men of loose habits, together with some boys 
aud girls of ten or eleven years of age.” 5. The place 
of work is sometimes even ten miles from Castle 
Acre, and the gangs are sent in waggons and carts. In 
this case, says a labourer’s wife, who strongly objected 
to the system, although her children were in the 
gangs—“ they ought to stop all night; but my hus- 
band would not allow it, for they sleep in barns or 
anywhere. There’s pretty work for boys and girls!” 
6. Lastly, Mr. Denison objects to the system because 
“ it throws the whole labouring population into the 
power of the gang-master, who, if'he be a low, hard 
man, illustrates the proverb that no tyranny is so 
grinding as that of ‘a poor man who oppresseth the 
poor.” He has neither the will nor the power much 
to amend their condition: he may, on the other hand, 
exact any amount of toil from them, on any condition 
he pleases.” 

On the moral influence of the labour arrangement 
here described, Mr. Denison says—“ I can come to no 
other conclusion than that it is a very pernicious sys- 
tem, and very destructive of the real elements of hap- 
piness to those who are so employed.” Mr. Keppel, 
of Lexham, thinks that the gang-system will and must 
increase, particularly upon large farms, as the men 
not in gangs require more looking after than the 
farmer can afford, to see that the work is not slurred 
over.” If this be so, attention should be directed to 
the best manner of introducing improvements in the 
»ractice. It is mentioned in the Report, that at Hol- 

each, in Lincolnshire, there are two instancés of the 
gang-system on certainly a better principle than it 
exisis at Castle Acre; married women witl: their fami- 
lies being chiefly employed, and they are paid by the 
farmers. At Framlingham, in Suffolk, there are pri- 
vate gangs, the members of which all belong to the 
same parish, and are superintended by some confiden- 
tial man, who merely sees that the children do not 
neglect their wark and get into mischief. If the work 
on very large farms must be done by gangs, these sort of 
domestic gangs, to be paid by the farmers, are very much 
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to be preferred to the slave-driving practice at Castle 
Acre. The more a domestic character can be given 
to these associated numbers, the less is the cus- 
tom likely to be demoralizing. ‘“ Castle Acre,” says 
Mr. Denison, “is the most miserable rural parish I 
ever saw anywhere.” If the gang-system were to 
spread extensively to other parts of the country, the 
intervention of gang-masters would produce an un- 
happy separation between the various classes who at 
present exercise a mutually beneficial influence upon 
each other’s conduct. The power of the gangsman 
would be a sorry substitute for the combined influ- 
ences which still penetrate among the rural popula- 
ion, and maintain among them the wholesome feeling 
that they form a vital part of society. The large 
farmer, who gets a considerable part of the operations 
on the land executed by the members of a gang work- 
ing under overseers, has not so great an interest in the 
welfare of his ‘ hands’ as the owner of 2 factory, with 
its costly machinery and elaborate processes, which 
renders it of great pecuniary importance that the work- 
people should be orderly and efficient, and induced a 
mill-owner to state that he would not, for 7000/., ex- 
change his present hands, who were distinguished for 
their intelligence, and whose attachment had been 
gained by studying to promote their welfare, by pro- 
viding them with good tenements, schools, and other 
advantages, for any promiscuous assemblage of work- 
people engaged in the same description of manufac- 
ture. A body of manufacturing workpeople enjoying 
even fewer advantages than those here spoken of, pos- 
sess within themselves the means of improvement to a 
far greater extent than a band of agricultural] labourers 
isolated from the farmers by the intervention of the 
gangsman. 





THE DANCERS. 
By Martin Doyte. 


Txover not a frequenter of public places in which 
idle and unedifying amusements alone are practised, 
nor disposed to look with a lenient eye upon the move- 
ments of the waltz or the mazurka, ] found myself the 
other day constituting one of a large assemblage in the 
midst of which some fantastic-looking couples were re- 
volviug their giddy round to the admiration of most ot 
the spectators, who followed with their eager eyes the 
mazy steps of the performers. 

Judging from the style of dress and general appear- 
ance of these individuals—both male and ra wea” 
perceived at once that they were deficient in good 
taste, apparently unaccustomed to the conventional 
habits and manners of well-bred society, and without 
either elegance or ease in their movements: any 
dancing-master of reputation would have pronounced 
them to have been constrained, and very artificial in 
all their steps and attitudes. And what especially 
marked the distinction between them and the reall 
elegant ladies and gentlemen who are to be met with 
in the aristocratic ranks of society, the style of their 
dress in different particulars was ungraceful. They 
did not appear at ease in their clothes, but wore them 
as if unaccustomed to them ; just like persons ill at 
ease in the more polished circles of society—which 
they but rarely enter—who are perpetually wriggling 
in their habikments, pulling their gloves up and down, 
fumbling with their own fingers, settling their frills or 
their flounces, their shirt collars or their neckcloths— 
according to sex and circumstances—-arranging the 
folds of their gowns, or the disposition of their hair. In 
short, the party I was contemplating wanted that easy 
and natural air which is so generally indicative of 
good breeding, yet I cannot say that is had even the 
slightest degree of affectation, or any of those preten- 
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sions to place or precedence which so many persons 
absurdly arrogate to themselves, to the disgust of all 
people of common sense and correct judgment. 

his simplicity of character in such society as that to 
which my remarks refer, may appear extraordinary ; 
and the fact that the actors did not seem in any degree 
to enjoy the scene in which they were engaged, little 
less so. Let the physiologist explain the apparent 
phenomena ; I deal But with plain realities. 

The animal spirits of most persons are quickened 
and exhilarated by dancing ; there are few (at least of 
the young) whoare not animated more or less by the 
accompanying music and the exercise: the feet, when 
moving in unison with the notes of a fine band, or even 
with those of the humble violin or the full-toned piano- 
forte, have a light and more graceful tread, far dif- 
ferent from that which the mere walking animal ord- 
narily exhibits. The cheek of the youthful maiden 
too has a mantling blush from the exertion, or the 
consciousness of being observed ; and there is a life 
and energy in her movements corresponding with 
the elasticity of her mind. If she be a belle, and a 
daughter of luxury, she dances just as much or as 
little as her will or her caprice may dictate; and 
then, after perhaps a very slight degree of motion, she 
goes to bed, “ unfatigues herself with gentle slumber,” 
and rises with the pleasing certainty that she may 
repose all day upon a sofa, or drive in an easy carriage 
to stimulate her languid spirits. 

But the dancing portion of the company to which 
my observations refer, looked not only as if they had 
never been accustomed to take an airing in an elegant 
chariot, but as more likely to be outsides than insides 
even in a stage-coach, and judging from the strength 
and peculiar form of the lower limbs which some of 
them exhibited, I have no doubt that pedestrian motion 
would have been more appropriate to their real condi- 
tion than even travelling in the wretched-looking ve- 
hicle, drawn by asingle horse, which I saw near the 
scene of the amusement, and in which some of the 
company arrived. 

It is not always just to judge of persons by their ap- 

arance, yet there are cases in which it may be harm- 
ess to do so—whether this be one of them, the reader 
may be competent to decide. I do not possess any cri- 
tical acquaintance with the minutie of female attire: 
the technicalities which appeee periodically in the re- 
ports of the dresses worn by the gay and the fashion- 
able, the noble and the accomplished, who grace the 
court of our capital, are to me as enigmatical as the 
characters of the Chinese language; but any plain 
man like myself can tell whether a gown be indeli- 
cately short, and gaudy in its colours, or in that chaste 
simplicity of style which characterizes good taste. At 
the entertainment to which I have been referring, my 
attention was particularly attracted by one of the 
females—dare I call her a real lady ?—who wore red 
feathers in a white satin hat, turned up in the front, 
and rakishly inclining to one side of her head; and 
instead of having her robe according to the present 
fashion, se near the ground as to prevent one from 
secing whether the wearer has any feet, or is like the 
Spanish princess who was reported by her major- 
domo (when a deputation of worthy citizens sent her 
a present of silk-stockings) to have no legs,—the indi- 
vidual who occupied my momentary attention was 
dressed in the opposite extreme, such as our ladies 
adopted a few years ago, with petticoats which scarcely 
reached to her knees, and a very scanty flounce about 
an inch or two lower. Over this was a silk robe 
(much the worse for the wear) of chintz pattern and 
of every imaginable colour. Then, as she turned round 
in the waltz and the quadrille, what a bustle! It was 
the very caricature of those which our would-be 
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fashionable ladies carry—immense in its circumference, 
protuberant beyond all reasonable limits, as if to 
conceal some great personal deformity, but of which 
the wearer seemed little conscious, as I looked upon 
her with a scrutinizing and yet compassionate glance. 
Her companions, male ‘ind female, were also ex- 
travagantly dressed, I may say ridiculously so, and the 
lookers-on seemed to think them grotesque and absurd 
also. I am quite certain that no one of the men 
present, however they might have been amused by 
the exhibition which the female dancers made of their 
persons, however pleased with their steps and gestures, 
would have condescended to make a wife of any one 
of them. 

The parties constituting the quadrille set ambled 
through their prescribed parts just as well, and with 
as much ear for music, as most people; but their 
waltzing shocked me: as one of the male sex Jaid hold 
alternately of the waist and shoulders of his partner, I 
was forcibly reminded of the homely expression of 
the honest young woman who said to her admirer, 
when he was a little more familiar than her sense of 
correctness warranted, “ Paws off, if you please.” 
The dancers to whom I have just referred, however, 
met with no such rebuff, and there was, therefore, no 
end, to the pawing; yet, with all the appearance of 
hilarity, it seemed to me, that though the limbs 
moved about in something of a lively measure, the 
hearts—if they can be said to have any—of the per- 
formers were not in those motions; they glided about 
listlessly, as if they had been jaded with a too frequent 
repetition of the amusement, or dancing merely to 
gratify other people, and as if all this apparent gaiety 
was an affair of compulsion : 


* May not the face with smiles be decked, 
While secret anguish wrings the heart ?” 


Poor creatures! I could not help pitying them as the 
retired, after the last sounds of the music had ceased, 
to their seats, which they did without even exchang- 
ing a word of courtesy with the groups around or 
with each other, and looked as if they longed for bed- 
time. 

This is a picture of mankind at large, thought I to 
myself ; what seems pleasure to the unreflecting multi- 
tude, is often real misery to the performers themselves : 
how mistaken are we when we judge by the tinsel 

resented tous! Here, under a showy dress are pro- 
ably breaking hearts—simple and natural dispositions 
thwarted and overruled by an artificial state of things, 
which all unsophisticated tempers instinctively dislike. 
And yet, where is the voice of sympathy for the victims 
of the wearisome round of public life? Where the 
eye of commiseration? The giddy crowd hasten to 
what they consider a scene of pleasure; but they see 
not or else disregard the wires in the background, by 
which the puppets before them are pulled about, and 
made tee | to sustain a part_which, though it 
may assume to the spectator the character of comedy 
or farce, is to the actors and actresses themselves 
deeply tragic in its realities. 

But, Reader, I have been too long endeavouring ts 
impose upon your simplicity; it is now full time to 
explain to you the true nature of the ball to which | 
have introduced you. 

The place of amusement was the principal street in 
the town of A—— in France ; the canopy, the blue sky 
of Heaven; the master of the ceremonies, an itinerant 
showman ; the performers, six monkeys and as many 
dogs; the audience, a mixum-gatherum of old and 
young, rich and poor, gentles and blackguards. 

The monkeys performed gymnastics at intervals to 
relieve the peor dancing-dogs, and these miserable 
creatures were obliged to remain upright, upon their 
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hind-legs, until they were ready to drop from exhaus- 
tion, and uneasiness, while their tyrant masters com- 
— them at very short intervals of rest, as long as 

aylight lasted, to go through their dances, in the un- 
natural position stated, and with a whip perpetually 
sounding in their ears. The barrel-organ, with the 
merry notes of which were associated in the minds of 
the performers nothing but sensations of pain and en- 
durance, was continually kept in play by a girl about 
ten years of age, whose arms seemed too feeble for the 
wearisome task imposed upon her, and the liveliness 
which she evoked sadly contrasted with her melan- 
choly heart-broken countenance. 

One of the dogs, after the mockery of a lengthened 
waltz, seemed so tired that it could hardly support its 
body in the position which it dared not change, even 
for a momentary respite ; and as soon as it had com- 
pleted its forced part, and was lifted up for its brief 
rest upon the travelling stage which a little waggon 
afforded, it laid its head on its fore-feet ; and seemed—I 
wish it had been a reality—to die. 

So great was its fatigue, that it fell asleep instantly, 
amidst the din of the organ, the babble of the specta- 
tors, and the resounding crack of the whip, at which 
the monkeys in their turn were now to tremble. 

Nothing unnatural ought to be pleasing, nor is it to 
a well-regulated mind, and if in forcing the powers and 
habits of brutes to do what is only for the sake of idle 
exhibition (when they were made subject to man fora 
useful and necessary purpose only) or to show a supe- 
rior ingenuity in the art of torturing, results are pro- 
duced which the Almighty has daily Shown he did not 
design—but on the contrary, forbad—the moral base- 
ness of those who so abuse their power and privileges 
is indeed great. If 

« Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn,” 


his deliberate cruelty, his detestable tyranny to the 
brute creation makes millions wretched. 





State of Crime in England.—If we consult the reports of Par- 
liamentary Committees, or other publications, which appeared 
in former years, we shall see that society then found as much 
cause for complaint aud grief through the prevalence of crime 
as we find at the present day; and, further, we cannot but be 
struck with the fact, that however prevalent offences may now 
be against property, we enjoya far greater degree of protection 
from personal violence shan our forefathers. In the ear = of 
last century it was no uncommon thing for ns to be knocked 
down and robbed at noon-day in the public thoroughfares of 
London, while the roads in ail directions were irifested by rob- 
bers on foot and on horseback, who were ready for the commis- 
sion of any number of murders, if met by resistance on the part 
of those whom they attacked. ages the ey of the 
present century, it happened toa pl ysician, who, in the per- 
formance of his seoteanional duty, was frequently obliged to 
cross Blackheath at all hours of the night, that for the preserva- 
tion of his own life he at different times found himself under the 
necessity of shooting several highwaymen by whom his carriage 
was attacked. The highway robberies and even murders com- 
mitted upon what was then Hounslow Heath were of such fre- 
quent occurrence that they seemed almost matters of course, and 
he was considered a bold man who would venture alone to cross 
that spot after nightfall. The author has been told by gentle- 
men now living, who were accustomed to repair after business 
hours to their residences in the environs of London, and particu- 
larly on the south side of the Thames, at Dulwich and Nor- 
wood, that it was the uniform practice to appoint some place of 
yendervous from which they proceeded in a body for mutual 
have passed away, and are become only 
matters of tradition. One cause of their diminution has been 
the greater use of paper money, and consequently the smaller 
amount of coin which travellers carry with them, by which 
meats the risk of after-detection is greatly increased; but the 
chief means of suppression are found in our improved system of 


protection. These thin; 
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lice, which, while it has succeeded to a great extent in putting 
these graver outrages, has brought to light numerous minor 
delinquencies, and placed in our criminal records offences which 
y passed unpunished, or were summarily dealt with by 

the populace. We might search those records of former periods 
in vain for the evidence of many offences which now swell the 
calendar—not that the offences were unknown, but that the 
punishment of them was not reserved for the magistrate. The 
pickpocket, for example, who should be detected in the commis- 
sion of his offence, was dragged by the mob to the nearest pump, 
~" ate and allowed to depart.— Porter's Progress of the 


Shikarpur.—The haughty Moslem, mounted on his fine 
Khorassan steed, decorated with rich trappings, himself wear- 
ing the tall Sindhian cap of rich brocade, and a scarf of gold 
and silk, jostles through the crowd, between whom a way is 
— by the Sindhian soldiers who precede and follow him ; 

n follows the Affghan, with a dark blue scarf cast over his 
breast, his long black hair falling in masses on his shoulders, 
his olive cheek tinted by the mountain-breeze, and his eye full 
of fire and resolve. We have also the Seyud of Pishin in his 
goat's-hair cloak, the fair Herati, the merchant of Candahar, 
with ee. Geet and many-coloured turban, the tall 
Patan with heavy sword, and mien calculated to court offence, 
while among the rest is the filthy Sindhian, and the small, 
miserable-looking, cringing Hindu, owning perhaps lacs in the 

ighbouring streets, but fearing the exactions of the Amirs. 

ese present a fair sample of the groups who crowd the prin- 
cipal street of Shikarpur; but we miss the wild Biluchi with 
his plaited hair and ponderous turban, his sword, matchlock, and 
high-bred mare ; but the freebooter of the desert loves not cities, 
and is rarely seen in them.”—Personal Observations on Sindh, &c., 
by Capt. T. Postans. 


A Kuzzauk Dinner.—The food was now brought in, upon a 
dozen wooden bowls or platters, and placed before us. It con- 
sisted of boiled mutton, soused in its own soup. Bread and 
vegetables are things quite unknown in these parts. Kuzzauks 
are exclusively carnivorous. The whole party fell on, like a 
pack of wolves: my own stomach, weakened by sight of the 
victim’s face, was quite turned by the scene before me. Never 
did I see so much flesh devoured in so brief a space. Yet I have 
witnessed the feasts of tigers and wolves, The father and son 
would not partake until the guests had concluded, although I 
entreated them to do so. The women did not appear unti) chins 
had done wagging ; but two of the senoras entered afterwards, to 
serve out curdled milk (mahss) in large bowls. The broth of 
the mutton also was brought in and distributed ; being swigged 
as if it had been beer. The bowls were handed to the women, 
who scraped them clean with their thumbs, then plunged those 
members into their mouths, and again into the Howls, with a 
rapidity truly admirable. The thumb and tongue are the only 
napkins in Khaurism ; water is never thrown away upon either 
bowl or person. The Tartars are right not to eat with their 
women. Imagine a pretty girl, with a sheep's head in both her 
lily hands, tearing off the scalp, picking out the eyes by the in- 
sertion of her fore-finger, cracking them between her teeth like 
gooseberries, thrusting the same pretty finger in after the brain, 
and sucking away at the apertures. All which I saw executed 
by one of the men in a most natural and edifying manner.— 
Captain Abbot's Journey from Heraut to Khiva, be. 


Boritig for Hot Waler-—An attempt is actually being made 
toebtain & supply of hot water by boring, for po, of 
heating the greenhouses and menageries in the Jardin lantes 
at Paris. It is an ascertained fact that the temperature increases 
as we descend into the bowels of the earth, according to the ob- 
servations of Arago and others, at the rate of one degree for every 
45 feet, after passing the first 60 or 70, which may be influenced 
by the external atmosphere. It is therefore intended to bore to 
the depth of nearly 3000 feet, where it is expected that water 
will be obtained of the temperature of about 100 degrees ot 
Fahrenheit, and being conducted by pipes, will communicate a 
more equable supply of warmth than either air or steam flues, 
which will be maintained, after the original cost of procuring it, 
as long as the internal heat of the globe remains the same, 
without further expenditure. 





